dour Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


From ‘‘ First Voyage "Revnd the World by Magellan.” 


WOMEN'S 


4 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 
Thursday, April 27 to Sunday, April 30 


WELCOME 


The Annual Meeting will be held in Washington 
for the first time since America entered the present war. 
The tentative program, printed elsewhere in the issue, 
will testify to the importance of this Convention. 

Unfortunately, it is still too early to list all the out- 
side speakers for the public sessions, but negotiations 
are in progress and we can promise an excellent program. 

This Annual Meeting has particular political signifi- 
cance. It will be convened only a few weeks before the 
Republican and Democratic Conventions meet in Chi- 
cago. We shall need to make plans for our work there 
during the pre-election period, as well as to clarify our 
policies and formulate our programs for the coming 
year on both international and domestic issues, For 
this we shall need the pooled wisdom and support of 
our members. 

Plans for the Institute on Minorities which will be 
held on Saturday, the 29th, are progressing rapidly. The 
subjects are vital ones, covering a range of issues which 
the W.I.L. minorities committees must deal with in the 
coming year. 

We hope many of our members will want to stay 
over until Monday in order to attend what promises to 
be a very lovely function. On Monday evening, there 
will be a.public presentation, to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, of a portrait of the late George Washington Carver, 
painted by Mrs. Betsy Graves Reyneau, a member of the 
W.LL. This will be the first portrait of a Negro to 
hang in this famous Washington museum. The cere- 
mony will be attended by many high Capital officials; 
and there will be an opportunity to see an exhibit of 
other paintings of prominent Negroes by Mrs. Reyneau. 

In spite of the agony which now grips the world, 
even a war cannot take springtime out of the year. So 
we want our April meeting to bring a rebirth of our basic 
faith, and rekindle once more our high purpose. 

Dorothy 


for forwarding to the Chairman 


ARRANGEMENTS 


Hotel Washington is the delightful hotel at which 
we have met before for our annual meetings. We are 
fortunate to be able to hold our sessions on the 
Roof there this . Those wishing to stay at the hotel 
should write direct to Hotel Washington as soon as 
possible, making their own reservations. Rooms are 
available at the following rates: 


Single rooms—$5.00, $6.00, and $7.00 per night 
Double rooms—$10.00 ($5 per person) 
Three in a room—$12.00 ($4 per person) 


Hospitality Chairman: Mrs. Edward T. Steel, 4422 
Lowell St. N.W., Washington, D. C. Write to her if 


you wish ‘hospitality for over night. No meals will be 


included, 


Luncheon Committee chairman: Mrs. Anita Rucker 
Cottrell. Send reservations to her at the National Office, 
1734 F Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The price 
of each luncheon is $1.50. a he 


Resolutions should be: sent to the- National Office 
the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 


Reports from State Presidents, together with State 
Treasurers’ R should be sent to the National Or- 
ganization Office, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. National Committee R should be sent to the 
Washington Office, from they will be forwarded 
to Mrs. Robinson. 


Registration for the Annual Meeting .. $1.00 
Registration for the Minorities Conference .50 


Combined Registration for both 0004. 1.35 
Luncheon (Thursday) 1.50 
Luncheon (Friday) 1.50 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 27 
10.30 A. M. 
Poll of Opinion 

12.30 Luncheon 


3.45 P.M. Poll of Opinion 
8.00 P. M. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 28 
9.30 A. M. 


3.30 P.M. Finance 

8.00 P. M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 29 
12.30 P. M. 

3.15 P.M. Labor 


SUNDAY, APRIL 30 
10.00 A.M. Elections 


PROGRAM 
"TOMORROW'S WORLD" 


Registration, Hotel Washington 
Our International Work 


Report of National Secretary, Dorothy Detzer 
Presentation of Program and Policies 


Report of Organization Secretary, Mildred Scott Olmsted 
Review, Work of Committees, Dorothy Medders Robinson 
2.00 P.M. Adoption of Program and Policies 


5.30P.M. POLLS CLOSE 
Solving the Economic Problems of Tomorrow’s World 
The Baruch Plan, Cooperatives, and Labor 


INSTITUTE ON MINORITIES 
Elsie Elfenbein, Chairman 

10.00 A.M. Interracial Problems 

Luncheon, Anti-Semitism 


8.00 P. M. Conscientious Objectors 


Program and Policies 
1.00 P.M. Meeting of the New National Board 


Proposed Amendment to the Constitution 


To be considéred at the Annual Meeting, 1944 
ARTICLE VII - BRANCHES. 


Section 1. State Branches ‘shall select their own officers and 
have complete local autonomy subject to the provisions of this 
Constitution. 

To be amended by adding the words: 

“and to the policies adopted by the Annual Meetings.” 

Submitted by members of the Executive Committee. 


THE VOICE OF THY BROTHER’S BLOOD 
By Mercedes M. Randall 


This booklet, written for the rescue of European Jews, is 
now ready for circulation. You will remember an excerpt from 
it in the February FOUR LIGHTS. To show you how impor- 
tant a contribution Mrs. Randall has made in this tragic situation, 
we quote from the Foreword by Harry Emerson Fosdick: 

“This pamphlet contains a brief factual statement concerning 
one.of the most appalling tragedies of all history, now taking 


place in along with an appeal for action to save as many 
as may yet saved from the starvation and slaughter that 
threaten them. ... It is a vivid presentation—compiled with 


painstaking care and phrased with restraint. ...To the Chris- 
tian conscience of America in particular I commend the reading 
of this statement. ... It is not a plea for vengeance; no vindic- 
tive retribution will bring back the lives that have been destroyed, 
It is a plea for compassion and humaneness, generosity and con- 
structive statesmanship, to save as many as may yet be saved 
from the awful hell that still confronts the Jews of Europe. 
To the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
we owe a debt of gratitude for this succinct and forceful state- 
ment of one of the most urgent matters of our time.” 

Order from the National Literature Office, 1924 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. Single copies, 10c. Quantity rates: 25 for $2; 
100 for $7; 500 for $27.50; 1000 for $45.00. 


Important Notice 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR VOTING 

You, will find the ballot for 1944-46 on pages 5 and 6. Please 
tear it off, mark nine (9) names, no more, arid mail to the 
Women’s International League, 1734 F St, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., to arrive before April 24, 1944. Enclose it in an enve 
with your name and address CLEARLY PRINTED in the 

olis close at ington, W. at 5.30 P. M., 
on Friday, April 28th. Your membership must be verified before 
ballot is accepted. Envelope on which your name and address 
are written will be destroyed before ballot is examined. 

According to the Constitution, Art. V, Sec. 1, “The National 
Board of Directors shall consist of the national officers, the state 
presidents, the chairmen of staniding committees, two members of 
the WILPF, Inc., to be appointed annually by the National 
Board of Directors, eighteen elected members, and such other 
members (not to exceed nine) as the National Board of Directors 
may at its discretion add at any time.” 

Art. IX, Sec. 1: “The elective members of the National Board 
of Directors shall be elected at the Annual Meeting for a term 
present at the mee y vote ing a duly signed 
which must be received before the polls 

State Presidents are: California, Mrs. Gladys Greene; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Mrs. Alice Morgan; Illinois, Mrs. May Jones; 
Maryland, Dr. Louise R. Heath; Massachusetts, Mrs. Lydia Cad- 
bury; Michigan, Mrs. Meta Riseman; Minnesota, Mrs. Anna P. 
Graves; New Jersey, Mrs, Elsie Elfenbein; New York, Mrs. 
J. ig Raymond Binford; Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. Edwin J. Johnson; Virginia, Mrs. J. H. Whitner: 

wo mem! PF, Inc., appointed to serve for 1943- 
1944: Miss Emily Greene Balch, Mrs. Hannah Clothier Hull. 

Those members of the National Board elected last year 
and serving until 1945 are: Mrs. Katherine McC. Arnett; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Clausen, ‘Miss Dorothy Detzer, Miss Sophia ‘Dulles, 
Mrs. Elsie Elfenbein, Miss Julia Felsenthal, Miss Sybil Jane 
Moore, Mrs. Mildred Scott Olmsted, Mrs. Mercedes Randall. 
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There have already been calls in the press for a “teacher 
at the peace table.” Such a suggestion fits logically into the 
increasing emphasis on education as a factor in world recon- 
struction. All of us can think of teachers whose ideas would be 
of great value at the peace table. The last war had the benefit 
of the thinking of a great teacher, though he appearelil, not as a 
— of Education, but as the President of the United 
tates. ‘ ou 

But we know today that even Woodrow Wilson’s great and 
basic contribution to the making of peace after the last war 
failed of its effect. And, however we may assign the blame for 
that failure, whether to American or English attitudes, or German 
sabotage, or the general cynicism and indifference of many na- 
tions, the underlying cause for that failure comes back to the 
material in which the teacher works, i.e... human material. And 
it is not at the peace table that the teacher shapes that material 
but on the playgrounds and in the classrooms, halls and work- 
shops where the child is learning of the shape of things to come 
from the teacher’s precept and example. 

There, as ever, purpose must underlie technique. At the 
outset we must sight our objective. The Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA has expressed it in general and familiar 
terms, as “the only goal worthy of the sacrifices of this war— 
the establishment of a just peace.” It needs little argument to 
prove this to educational leaders, who realize that advances in 
knowledge, in science and in are are gained through adventures 
of the mind and spirit which transcend national boundaries and 
reconcile national competition, But these things which flourish 
and grow in the climate of peace, do not of themselves produce 
that climate and, indeed, are often blasted by storms beyond their 
control, What is needed is for every teacher to make his first 
task the delineation of that peace in which the arts and sciences 
may really grow. To conceive of peace as the struggle to achieve 
the real ends of humanity through work, sacrifice, humility, and 
understanding is to appeal to the strength which is inherent in 
most teachers. 

To this robust and positive conception of peace, teacher 
training must bring the necessary knowledge and skills. It will 
not be enough merely to feel goodwill toward men when teachers 
show children the way to international and interracial under- 
standing. They will need scientific knowledge with which to 
explode fallacies of racial superiority and to combat other myths 
which children meet on all sides. 

Teachers will need modern, up-to-date geography and social 
science to correct romantic and obsolete pictures of other lands. 
The forces of the modern world which have changed New Eng- 
landers from pilgrims seeking a free faith to inventors shaping 
a new age on the assembly line, have brought to other peoples 
such problems as labor unrest, inequitable distribution of goods— 
such forces challenge the very family and religious patterns on 
which our generation has been nourished. 

Teachers must study the economic facts which produce these 
universal problems. These facts underlie war itself, although we 
dodge them because they are so much harder to understand and 
to explain to children than the shibboleths and slogans of an 
easy patriotism. Not only are they hard and unromantic to 
study, but also they are hedged about with traditional taboos. 
Those in the recent past who have attempted to delve into them 
have usually met opposition, both overt and subtle, from some 
of America’s most deeply entrenched “organizations.” But it is 
best to free our learning from these fears at the outset. Recol- 
lection of the teachers of Norway should help us to hold firm 
to the truth as we see it. And only in that way can some eventual 
respect from society. 

Teachers will need wider cultural background so that they 
may feel at home with the expressions of common humanity in 
uncommon arts and languages. The contributions of early Polish 
Universities, the beginning of progressive education under the 
seventeenth century Czech, Commentius, the unfolding of Grodt- 
vig’s folk schools in Denmark—such matters should be a part 
of every teacher’s backgrourld in education. The poetry of China 
which is so old and of Russia which is so new, as well as the 
more familiar literature of Germany and France, are accessible 
through translation at least. 

Teachers will need an understanding of the amazing suc- 
cesses, as well as the tragic failures, which man has met in his 
efforts to seek world peace. The history of International Coop- 
eration is a relatively short one, but its dates and facts are too 
little known to us all. “The parliament of man, the federation 
of the world” is not merely a poet’s dream: it is a structure de- 
signed by man’s knowledge of what has been done and what must 
still be attempted. 

Such knowledge is often too current to be embodied in 
school texts. Direct contact with the many legitimate organiza- 
tions devoting all or part of their time to international coopera- 


TEACHERS AT THE PEACE TABLE 
By Mrs. John A, Baker 


tion should be a part of every teacher’s experience. When in 
1940 the National Council of Teachers of English published its 

“Educating for Peace,” it listed the organized movements 
through which citizens of many faiths are contributing to the 
accomplishment of this aim. The authors reminded the readers 
that “the achievement of world peace demands the same life-long 
vigilance as the achievement of human health, the same trans- 
mission of remedies from generation to generation, the same 


quest for cures to old maladies.” 


But however brilliant the lecturers, however wise the books, 
there is no substitute for direct experience. Travel, exchange 
students, and a wide variety of experience with people of differi 
backgrounds will soonest break down an isolationist spirit. 
foreign travel is impossible, there are interracial and inter- 
national adventures to be had in every town. The magazine, 
“Common Ground,” which should be in the library of every 
American school, is evidence of the warm, human experiences 
which many racial groups bring to the American scene. And 
as a teacher’s first contact with the children of Russians and 
Poles and Italians and Negroes is apt to come in the classroom, 
an understanding of each of them as citizens of one country is 
a good prelude to an understanding of their kin across the seas 
as citizens of a United World. 

Even this brief an outline of teacher training and practice 
for an international education for the future poses problems 
which must be frankly acknowledged, particularly in wartime. 
Such a concept may seem to slight the training of children for 
patriotic service to their nation. Education has been conceived— 
and not in Germany alone—as part of the national armament. 

One answer to this view is now being heard on many sides. 
That answer envisions an International Office of Education which 
shall not direct but guide and coordinate educational purpose 
throughout the world. From leaders of education here and in 
England, from those representatives planning the reconstruction 
of Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Holland, Poland and France 
come proposals and plans to make education an instrument of 
the peace to come. They urge that this time an International 
Education Office shall be incorporated into the peace settlement, 
as was not done after the last war. The Education Policies 
Commission in its recent book “Education and the People’s 
Peace” gives full discussion to the prospects and the work now 
being done to make such plans effective. The Commission re- 
minds us that we are a part of that work today. We are either 
a drag upon it through apathy or a dynamic part of the advancing 
front. “If education failed to obtain inclusion of parallel pro- 
visions for International Education in the Versailles Treaty, per- 
haps the lack of organized demand was responsible.” 

At teachers’ meetings and conventions this should be a 
recurring theme. Its consideration needs to be followed by 
resolutions and by action as the part of the teachers themselves. 
To quote again from “Education and the People’s Peace”: “This 
is a time for greatness. It must not find the educators of Amerina 
hypnotized into despar by the failures of the past, or drugged 
with weariness by the war, or paralyzed with timidity. It must 
find them organized and ready to propose programs for the Ise 
of edudation in the peace.” 

(Reprinted and abbreviated from “Connecticut Teacher,” 

February, 1944.) 


NOTES 
Slaughter of the Innocent, by R. Alfréd Hassler. Reprint 
of a two-page article in “Fellowship” on the terrific destruction 
caused by area bombing. Very timely. Write for it quickly. 
$1 per 100. 


The New Star, by Tracy D. Mygatt. A play for young 
people and adults, advocating a generous peace and an organized 
world. Has been used with success. Written by an experienced 
author, it has a human touch and is simple to produce. One act, 
cast of eleven. 25c, no royalty. 


FOUR LIGHTS 


Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
National Literature Department 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Published monthly, except August and September 
Subscription price 50c - Single copies 5c 
National Executive Office, 1734 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The leaders of the W.I.L. share the view of others 
who know the peace field and who are in touch with 
our country, to wit: that the time is rapidly approaching 
when thousands of people disillusioned, to put it mildly, 
over the obvious inability of the war method to settle 
the problems of the world, will be looking for other 
methods of solving them. It has become increasingly 
clear now to many of those who were carried away by 
the war hysteria that swept the country after Pearl 
Harbor, that having embarked on what was supposed 
to be a war of self-defense, they now find themselves 
fighting a war of aggression in remote lands and with 
strange companions; that having aroused themselves 
to a point of extraordinary heroism and self-sacrifice 
in order to put down military fascism in Europe and 
Asia, it is somehow creeping up on them at home; 
that having bled and died twice within twenty-five years 
for the noble purpose of establishing freedom and justice 
in the world and extending democracy, more and more 
people seem again to be getting less and less democracy. 


So they are disturbed. They are questioning each 
other. They are questioning their leaders, Pretty soon 
they will turn to questioning us, because we have always 
said that there must be peace between races, between 
nations, between classes; that wars produce not peace 
but more violence, more problems; that these are inter- 
related and that conflicts leading to warfare can be 
solved only by seeking out, honestly and courageously, 
the causes of war and setting about patiently and self- 
sacrificingly to establish mutual confidence and to meet 
the needs indicated. Because human beings are human be- 
ings and they all want very much the same things, we 


MEMBERSHIP 


believe that in the end war makers will have to do this 
in order to establish a lasting peace, and that it would 
have been better for the world if they had done it long 
ago; that if only a fraction of the self-sacrifice that has 
gone into this war on both sides had been used in pre- 
venting it, the war would never have happened. Unless 
we do recognize, as Wendell Willkie says, that this is 
“one world” and that we all have to find a way of living 
in it together, and that human misery, like human dis- 
ease, knows no borders, we shall have just one war after 
another. 

So we must be ready to answer the questions and 
to give help. A belief in peaceful methods of approach- 
ing problems must, like other forms of religion, come 
from within. Encourage people to study, to find out 
the facts for themselves, to take up any one of the 
problems which naturally interests them and read up 
on it—what the W.I.L. has to say, and what other in- 
formed individuals and organizations can give. 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 
You will be doing them a favor to show them a group 

Above all, don’t be afraid to invite them to join the 
which is thinking the way they are, and which is putting 
into practice the democratic ideals which they cherish. 

THINK THROUGH ALL THE PEOPLE YOU 
KNOW IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. Write 
down the names and addresses of the ones who might 
like to hear about the W.I.L. and what it is doing. Re- 
turn the sheet to this office. We will check the names 
with our membership lists, and, if they are not already 
members, send them material and a letter. Your name 
will be used only if you so indicate.) 

— Mildred Scott Olmsted. 
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BALLOT 


Use pencil. Nine to be elected. Do not mark more than nine; 
you may mark fewer, 


Beardsley, Helen M. (Mrs. John) 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Former teacher and social worker. On board of 
S. Calif. Br. Am. Civil Liberties Union. On Pacific 
Coast Exec. Com. of F.O.R. On Advisory Com. 
Student Christian Assn. of Occidental College. In 
WIL: On Boards of Los Angeles, State and Nat’l. 


Bussey, Gertrude C. 
President ’41-, President Baltimore Br. ’42-. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Professor of Philosophy, Goucher College. Exec. 
Committee Maryland Civil Liberties Committee 
1942-. Fellowship Church 1943-. Bd. Baltimore 
Open Forum 1925-. Baltimore Y.W.C.A, 1925-. 
In WIL: National President 1939-41, Nat’l Vice- 


Carter, Christine W. (Mrs. Roscoe A.) 


Brookline, Mass. 
Traveled extensively in Europe, the Orient and 
Near East, South Africa, New Zealand and South 
America. Trustee N. E. Deaconess Hospital. Child 
Welfare a very special interest. 


Colby, Ruth Gage (Mrs. Woodard) 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Europe, ’20-’23, Quaker Feeding Program. League 
Women Voters Minn. State Board, ’24-’34; Pres. 
Ramday County, ’28-’32. Chm, Bd. of Trustees, 
Peoples Highland Pk. Congre. Church, 40. Bd. 
Hallie Q. Brown Community House, ’34. Com- 
munity activities concerning child care, delinquency 
and planned parenthood. In WIL: Pres. Minn. 
Br. ’33-37; Nat'l Bd. appointed member ’36; Secy. 
to Nat’l Bd. 2 years. 


Daley, Bess (Mrs. H. S.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pres. Parent-Teachers’ Assn., ’30-’32. Educ. Chm. 
League Women Voters, ’34. In WIL: Allegheny 
County Br., Chm. Programs, ’38-’40; Chm. Finance, 
40-42; Pres., 


Dinkel, Eileen Bass (Mrs. Robert M.) 
Langley, McLean, Va. 

Publicity Chm, A.A.U.W. Indiana, °41-’42. In 

WIL: Minn. State Br. Associate Editor “Peace 

Panorama”, ’37. Publicity Chm. Minneapolis Br., 

’30-40. Publicity Chm. Washington, D. C. Br., 


Edelman, Rose K. (Mrs.) 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Social Worker. Leader Study Group 
Foreign Relations, League of Women Voters. In 
WIL: New York State Br., Vice-Pres. and Treas.; 
Chm. Brooklyn Br. 


Elderdice, Dorothy 

Westminster, Md. 
Teacher, Social Worker. Director Community 
Drama, West Palm Beach, Fila., °25-’27. Prof. 
speech and religious drama Westminster Theo. 
Sem., ’29. Author and director peace plays and 
pageants. In WIL: Chm, Carrol Co. Civil Liber- 
ties Com.; Chm. Maryland St. Refugees Com. 


L] Elliott, Martha Helen (Mrs. Francis W.) 


Boston, Mass. 

Two years Ass’t Sec’y Massachusetts Civic League. 
Legislative Council Sec’y League Women Voters. 
Government Efficiency Chm. of Mass. League of 
Women Voters for several years. Mass. F.O.R. 
Sec’y (Wage Peace Now). Chm. Peace Council 
Community Church for several years. In WIL: 
Pres. Mass. Br. for ten years. Now Pres. Emeritus 
and Chm. Race Relations Com. 


Farquharsen, Mary (Mrs.) 
Seattle, Wash. 

Instructor University of Washington English Dept. 
1928-29. On Bd. Seattle Y.W.C.A., 1930-32. On 
Bd. Seattle Urban League, 1934-42. Northwest 
Regional Advisor Student YMCA-YWCA, 1939-41. 
Chairman Seattle Branch American Civil Liberties 
Union, 1941-42. Chairman Seattle Branch Nat'l 
Com. on Food for the Small Democracies, 1941. 
On Nat’! Council F.O.R., 1940-. Member of Wash- 
ington State Senate, 1935-. 


Intemann, Eugenie S. (Mrs. Alfred C.) 
New York, N. Y. 

In WIL: Present Manhattan Br. Chm. State 

Treas. N. Y. 3 yrs. N. Y. State President, ’38-’40. 

Treas, Int’] Funds, Nat’l Bd., ’41. Nat'l Exec. 

Com., Asst. Sec’y to Bd., *43. 


Kent, Sarah S. (Mrs. Gordon) 

Rome, N. Y. 
In WIL: N. Y. State Bd., 38; Chm. N. Y. State 
Members-at-Large, °40. 


Kramer, Roberta C. (Mrs. Kenneth) 


West Haven, Conn. 
Exec. Sec’y Emergency Peace Campaign, ’36. Or- 
ganizer C.I.0., ’37. Sec’y Phila. F.O.R., 1942-43. 
In WIL: Since 1937 as Sec’y to Mildred Olmsted, 
1940-42; Sec’y to Dorothy Detzer, 1942-43. Nat'l 
Chm, Study Groups, 1943-44. 


Lindemann, Elizabeth B. (Mrs. Ehrich) 


Cambridge, Mass. 

Former Social Worker; several years settlement 
house work. Member Amer. Assn. for the Study 
of Group Work. Bd. Directors New England Co- 
operative Fed., ’42-43. In WIL: Hostess Maison 
Internationale at Geneva, 1928. Chm. Nat'l and 
Massachusetts Committees on Cooperatives, 1942- 
43, respectively. 


Macy, Mary E. (Mrs. Paul G.) 

New York, N. Y. 

Bd. Nat’l Council Women’s Church Soc., ’28-’32. 
Organized Women’s Department, Toledo Council 
of Churches. Ch. Race Relations Com. N. E. Reg. 
Con. of Congregational Churches, ’33-38. In WIL: 
N. J. Br. Exec. Bd.; Chm, Race Relations and Re- 
ligious Con. Com., Bergen Co., N. J. Br., °42-. 


Matson, Marjorie H. (Mrs.) 

Millvale, Pa. . 
Asst. Solicitor of Allegheny County. In WIL: 
Member since college days, working in labor and 
legislative fields. Pa. Br., Co-Chm. Legis. Com., 
*42. Nat’l Chm. Com. on State Legislatures, ’43. 
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BALLOT—(Continued) 


McNeill, Bertha 

Washington, D. C. 
Teacher of Journalism in high school. Former Pres. 
College Alumnae Club of Wash., D. C. Co-Editor 
Journal of Nat’l Assn. College Women. In WIL: 
On Exec. Bd. D. C. Branch; on Nat’l Bd. For- 
merly Nat’l Chm, Interracial & Minorities Com. 
Chm. Nom, & Elections Com., ’41-’43; Delegate to 
9th Int’l Congress, ’37. 


Mitchell, Faye Langellier (Mrs. Bert B.) 


Allyn, Washington. 
Lived two years in Orient and two in North Europe. 


Free-lance writer, rural teacher. A.A.U.W. state 


chm. int’l. relations, 1934-36. Wash. League Wo- 
men Voters, state chm. gov’t and its operation, 
1935-36. Wash. State Fed’d Church Women, chm. 
int’l relations, 1935-36. Seattle Y.W.C.A. Bd., 1937- 
38, chm. public affairs; Wash. State Federated Wo- 
men’s Clubs, chm. int’l relations, 1936-40, chm. edu- 
cation, 1940-42. In WIL: Chm. Seattle Br., 1934- 
38; National Bd., 1938. 


Moos, Stello (Mrs. Joseph) 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

Bd. Community, Health Centre, ’35. Social Work 
for Juvenile Aid Soc., ’08-’25. Bd. Trustees Oak 
Lane Country Day School, ’18-’30. Chm. Parent- 
Teacher’s Assn., ’22-’26. In WIL: Pa. Bd, Co- 
Chm. Finance Com., ’28-. Nat'l Bd. Sec’y, 
Nat’l Exec. Com., ’42. Chm. Nat’l Budget Com., ’43. 


Nitchie, Elizabeth 

Baltimore, Md. 
Faculty Goucher Col., ’18. Prof. of English, ’30-. 
In WIL: On Bd. Md. Br., ’36. Pres. Md. Br., ’39- 
42. World Org. Com. Baltimore Br., On Nat'l 
Bd., ’39-- On Nat’l Exec. Com., 43. Program 
Chm. Annual Meeting, and 


Rea, Helene C. (Mrs. Robert W.) 


Devon, Pa. 

Program Chm. Valley Forge Coun. of Repub. 
Women, ’42-44. Pres. St. Vincent’s Aid Assn., ’43- 
*44. Women’s Com. Phila. Forum. Bd. Phila. 
Orch. Pension Fund, In WIL: Pa. Br. Children’s 
Play Com. 9 yrs. Freedom for India Com., ’42. 
Pa. State Bd., ’38-. Executive Com., ’43-. Chm. 
Study Classes, Chm. Joint Com. for 
Institute on I.L.O. Mar., 


Reddick, Olive 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Taught Economics, University of Lucknow, India, 
6 yrs. Professor of Economics and Sociology, Hood 
College, 12 yrs. Extensive travel Europe and Far 
East. Chm. Int’l Relations, Maryland Div. A. A. 
U. W. In WIL: Treas. Maryland Br. 2 yrs.; 3rd 
Vice-Pres. 1 yr. Nat’l Coordinator of Minorities 
Com., 2 yrs. Chm. World Government Com. 2 yrs. 
Executive Com., 4 yrs. 


Rhoads, Grace 


Moorestown, N. J. 

Student at Inst. Higher Int’l Studies and U. of 
Geneva, ’27-28. Part time Sec’y Foreign Service, 
Amer. Friends Service Com., 2 yrs. Head Resident 
and Student Advisor Pendle Hill, Pa. On A.F.S.C. 
Foreign Service Sect. Sec’y Com. to Oppose Con- 
scription of Women. In WIL: Vice-Pres. N. J. 
Board. Field Sec’y N. J. Br., ’39. Sec’y Nat’l Bd., 
Chm. Nat’l Com. on C.O.’s, ’41-. 


[1] Robinson, Dorothy M. (Mrs. Orris G.) 


. Washington, D. C. 
Case worker New York Charities Org. Society, ’21. 
Wife of Methodist Minister. Teacher in Denom- 
inational and Interdenominational ‘Training Schools 
and Institutes. In WIL: Pres, Carroll Co. Md., 
Br., ’33-’36. Pres. Md. Br., ’36-’39. On Nat’l Exec. 


‘Com., Nat’l V.-Pres., ’39-’41. Nat’l Pres., ’41-. 


Sayre, Kathleen (Mrs. John Nevin) 
Orangeburg, R. F. D., New York. 

Studied in England and Germany. Social Worker 
several years. Nurse in Military Hospital in Eng-_ 
land, °14-"15. Office Sec’y F.O.R., New York, ’18- 
20. Student Feeding in Berlin with British 
Friends’ Unit, ’20-’21. Active in local Peace Work, 
Orange Co., N. Y. In WIL: Nat’l Religious Con- 
tacts Chm., *41-, 


Shaw, Alma Dodds (Mrs. Mark) 
Melrose, Mass. 

Teacher High Schools, Troy and Columbus, Ohio, 
1914-20. Missionary Work in Japan with husband 
under Methodist bd. ot Missions. Church Work 
in Holliston, Mass., ’28-"37. Peace Work, New 
England Office of N.C.P.W. In WIL: Program 
Chm. Mass. Br., ’40-’43. 


Simon, Emily Parker (Mrs. Albert) 
Baltimore, Md. 

Educational Director, West Richmond Friends’ 

Meeting for five years; Exec. Sec’y, Young Friends’ 

Fellowship for three years; relief work in Spain 

under A.F.S.C. for two years. In WIL: Exec. 

Sec’y Md. Br., member nat’l board. 


Stafford, Yone (Mrs. Bradley E.) 
Springfield, Mass. 
Member FOR, KAOWC, Org. Sec. America First, 

41. In WIL: Leg. Chm. Springfield Br., ’40. 


Stewart, Annalee (Mrs. Alexander) 
Chicago, 

Ordained Minister Methodist Church. Dir. Re- 
ligious Educ, Malden, Mass., ’37-’43. Dir. Girls’ 
Activities, summers, ’30-’39, and Co-Director Young 
Adult Div., Northfield Conf. of Religious Educ., 
"41-43. Student Work, Sec’y Northern District, 
Women’s Society of Christian Service, Methodist 
Church, 1943-. Chm. Chicago Com. to Oppose 
Conscription of Women. In WIL: Chm. Youth 
Mass Meeting, Wash., D. C., 1924. Chm. C.O. 
Com., Boston Br., 1942-43. 


Walser, Gladys (Mrs. T. D.) 
New York, N. Y. (formerly Tokyo). 

With husband in Japan under Bd. of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Pres. Ch. in U.S.A., ’16-’42, Industrial 
Head of Kahokan Social Settlement, Tokyo, ’17-’31. 
Teacher in three women’s Universities, Tokyo, ’41- 
Returned on Gripsholm, ’42. Lecturing under 
Fellowship of Service Board of Foreign Missions 
of Pres. Church. In WIL: Nat’l Committee on 
Japanese in U.S.A., 43. 


Woodruff, Alice (Mrs. C. Eugene) 

Northville, Mich. 

Instructor, Psychology, Flower Hospital, New 
York City, ’25-’27._ Research Asst. Pathology, Van- 
derbilt Hospital, Nashville, Tenn., ’28-’31. Pres. 
Vanderbilt University Women’s Club, 1931-33. In 
WIL: Pres. Nashville Br., 32-34. Pres. North- 
ville Br., ’36-’38, ’40-"42. ._Pres. Michigan ’38-’40. 
Chm. Nom. Com.. Nat’l Bd., ’40-41. Chm. Nat’l 
Com. on Puerto Rico, 1941-. Elected Member 
Nat'l Bd., ’42-’44. 
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